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ON THE HONEYMOON—A DARK OUTLOOK. 


(Drawn for ONCE A WEEK by W. P. SNYDER.) 
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PFRIVATE letter from London brings the informa- 
A t that Mr. Herbert Spencer is contemplating a 
, visit to America and the World’s Fair in the fall. 
ist winter Mr. Spencer was very ill, and his life was de- 





ired of; but by good nursing he recovered, and this 





summer he is as well as ever and eager to take part in the 
iffairs of men 

Herbert Spencer is one of the most genial of men. The 
grand old English philosopher prides himself upon the 
fact that he has only been interviewed twice. Once, when 
visiting in America, he was caught unawares in Boston. 


It was easier,” he explained to me, ‘to talk to the re- 
porter than it was to explain to him why I did not care to 
« interviewed.” 

The second interview with Mr. Spencer was held in 
Londo: I had sent a note to him saying I was in Eng- 
land for the purpose of interviewing some of the famous 
men of the day, and would esteem it a great favor if he 
would see me. My English friends told me he would not 
auswer my letter, much less see me. So, to my great sur- 
prise, I received acordial note in Mr. Spencer's own hand- 
writing, asking me to meet him the next afternoon at the 
Athenzeum Club. It so happened that I had an appoint- 
en with another famous Englishman at the very hour 
Mr. Spencer named, and I wrote 


ining, and 
ving to my stenographer a series of questions that I 


asked him to propound. To this Mr. Spencer acceded 


to him, ex} 





a 





most cordially. He answered every question. My stenog- 
rapher read to me his replies before I went to bed that 
evening. Linstructed him to send a typewritten copy of 
the interview to-Mr. Spencer the next morning, so that he 
might make any corrections he desired before the article 
should be printed. A copy of the interview was mailed to 
he Athenzum Club, and somehow miscarried. I knew 
thing of this until two days later, when Mr Spencer 


wrote to me saying he had not received the copy of the in- 
terview, and requesting me not to print anything until he 
had seen it. I made an effort to trace the letter, and 
found it had been lost in the post-office maelstrom of Lon- 
don, ‘wo more days of vexatious delay passed, in which 
Mr. Spencer became exceedingly irri 
for fear the interview should find its way into the col- 


ble and anxious 





umus of some London daily. 

I did my best to smooth his ruffled temper, but the loss 
of the interview must have haunted him, for I received 
each day two or three letters or telegrams from him 
making inquiries, and it was only after using all my 
powers of persuasion that | prevailed upon him to submit 
to another interview. He named three o’clock on the fol- 
lowing day as the hour for the interview and the Athe- 
neum Club as the place. 

“And be sure,’’ he said, ‘‘to have a competent stenog- 
rapher with you, so that I shall not be annoyed again.” 

Promptly at three o’clock [ appeared at the Athenawum 
Club-with a stenographer. Mr. Spencer was playing pool 
in the billiard-room, but he greeted me cordially. 

‘“Come upstairs,’ he said, ‘‘ where we can be alone, 
and I followed him up to a corner in the hallway where a 
lounge had been placed. He seated himself and the ste- 
nographer took his place on the right, while I contentedly 
sat on the left. In all my newspaper experience I never 
met aman who seemed to be so helpless in the hands of 
an interviewer. Mr. Spencer was nervous. He was shak- 
ing like an aspen. I almost felt sorry for him. He looked 
appealingly, first at the stenographer and then at myself. 

Somehow the impression had gotten into my mind that 
the distinguished author was of a stern, forbidding aspect. 
Quite the reverse is true. He is a picture of an English- 
man in the full vigor of well-developed middle age. He 
stands five feet nine in height. He wore gray trousers, a 
long black frock coat, whiskers that encircled his neck, 
varnished boots and cream-colored over-gaiters. Around 
his neck was an old-fashioned stand-up collar and a black 
tie. His silk hat was not of the latest pattern, and his 
gloves and umbrella showed sigus of wear. But it is not 
his clothing that attracts. It is his face. His eyes are 
gray and soft, his mouti is firm, his cheeks are as pinky- 
White as the cheeks of a young child; he is a man who 
would command attention anywhere.  Intellectuality is 
stamped all over him. 

“Go on,” he said, nervously, looking first to the right 
and then to the left, as if expecting a cannon-ball from 
either side. ‘What is your first question ?” 

“Well, Mr. Spencer, is the world getting better or 
worse ?”’ 

He looked relieved as he answered: ‘There is every 
evidence that the world is making progress. We are bet- 
ter off to-day than we were fifty years ago, and the world 
will be better off fifty years hence than it is to-day; but 
not all is smooth sailing. There has been a clear reaction 

against individual liberty, I think. We are certainly 
tending toward state socialism, and after state socialism 
will come military despotism. The state is absorbing the 
individual powers of man. It is intermeddling in all man- 
ner of ways in what should be private enterprise. Gradu. 
ally the state will usurp those functions of private enter- 
prise to such an extent that the people will one day awake 
to itand make an effective resistance; but I do not pre- 
tend to set adate for the revolution or to anticipate its 
horrors.”’ 

‘What great reform are we most in need of ? 

Mr. Spencer replied very quickly: ‘* We need to insist, 
everywhere and always, that each person shall take the 
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are 1nsiste ip ll around, that all transact s shal rT 
absolutely conscientious, and there were no unscrupulous 
trespassil t 
not take place It is really a prejudice of some iw in 
the abstract form, that all men should not have the be tit 
their own nature, and shall not be defraude ry the 
state, Oo! rv hy other persons now detrauded by 
state. If it is—that mischief is resulting from the 
mous centralization of wealth—it is due to t 
ciple 
‘But the rich are getting richer, and the poor poore 
Yes; this is due to a disregard of the funda 
principle, and it is seen in America’s admira 


‘smart men.’ A ‘smart 1 is, by every c 





him, one who does not re I conscientiously the ims 
of others, who endeavors to obtain from them some of 
the legitimate results of their activities, which should 
remain with them, and which in an indirect way 

ilches from them. In fact, a society in which there was 
a complete recognition, and enforcement of the principies 


Hy, 
specified wbove, the would be no piac for “smart 
men.’ ”’ 

By this time Mr. Spencer had settled back comf \ 
bly He was not at all upset On the contrary, he 
seemed to take ple: 
he covered the entire 
thought in a straightforward way. 


Briefly he expressed the opinion that we were on the 


re Ih answering my questions, and 





field of political and educationa 


eve of a French revolution. Then reconsidering this se 


sational statement, he eliminated it entirely 


* Just leave that out, you know,” he said; ‘ for, while 


I believe it, it will cause a great deal of needless wo 
He spoke of American citizens who imagine that they 
enjoy the advantages of liberty, in fact have the for of 


self-sovereignty, but not in reality 

“The ballot is an evidence of liberty, but as it is 
handled in America it leads, and has led, to the vesting 
of authority in bodies of men in your political societies 
and your bosses.”’ 
he spoke, 
American 
rican pub- 


Mr. Spencer shook his head doubtfully 
and it is clearly evident that he has no us¢ 





machine methods. He did not think the A 
lice could escape the consequences of the general revo- 
lutionary struggle. 

“The people in America have not any true apprecia- 
tion of liberty,’ he said. ‘‘They think they have, but 
they do not understand it. All this is not pleasant to 
think of, and perhaps may not be seen in my time, but 
the tendency is plainly marked, and it requires no pro- 
phetic vision to foresee the inevitable result.” 

Mr. Spencer arose feeling quite at home with himself, 
and walked up and down before me with his hands in his 
trousers pockets. He talked of hisown works, and was 
particularly pleased that his books had met with success 
in America. 

“It has rarely fallen to an author,’ he said, ‘to meet 
such appreciation of his work during his lifetime as I 
have. American readers of my books are not as numerous 
as English readers, but, nevertheless, my writings were 
recognized rather earlier in America than they were in 
England.” 

Mr. Spencer does not believe that the poor people are 
educated in matters that concern society nearly so much 
as they are in the less important matters of grammar, 
history, geography, etc. 

“This is due to a variety of causes,” he said. ‘So 
many causes, indeed, that I dare not try to mention them. 
For example, the Church insists upon all forms expressive 
of religious subordination, and disregards the essential 
principles which the creed enunciates, and at the same 
time they are having weeks of prayer, reading Bibles be- 
fore breakfast they are countenancing and participating 
in filibustering expeditions all over the world and appro- 
priafing the lands of other people. They are disregarding 
the essential principles of their religion while they pro- 
fess anxiety to propagate them.”’ 

“Do you think that Christianity is going to Christian- 
ize the world ?” 

‘* Not Christianize the world,” he said, ‘‘ but the influ- 
ence of civilization is making men and women better all 
the time. After all, teaching does little. The discipline 
of life does everything. ‘There is nothing to do but to in- 
sist upon carrying on life in a thoroughly honest, con- 
scientious way and reprobating everything that does not 
conform to a high standard of éonduct. 

“You have many rich men in America and they ac- 
cumulate a great deal of money, yet they do not succeed, 
for the community frowns on their conduct. That repro- 
bation is good, and high moral influence is that which is 
most needed by you; but that is not a thing which could 
be preached by any party preachers or authors or teach- 
ers. Nobody can do that so Jong as you are in quest of 
the material requirements, and so long as you have the 
American continent to subdue and people. In a society 
like yours ambition inevitably takes the direction of ac- 
quiring wealth, and the struggle for this brings attendant 
evils. I do not suppose you will change much in your in- 
evitable standness.”’ 

American literature was then touched upon lightly. 

‘“‘IT have read so little of the works of your splendid 
authors that I am ashamed to display my ignorance. I 
believe in America and its people. It has a grand future, 
but I am afraid there will come a great deal of tribulation 
before that future is realized.” 

Mr. Spencer touched upon the woman question, which 
is as prominent in England as in America. 
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A DUKI L\GAIN 
QUEEN VICTORIA’S second the Duke of Edinbu 
has succeeded to the ducal throne of Saxe-Cobu mal 


Gotha. It is rumored that he may abdicate in favor of his 


son, Prince Alfred. The late ruler, Duke August Ernst 


Carl Johann Leopold Alexander Kkdward, who reigned as 
Ernst IL, was the son of Duke Ernst I. of Saxe-Coburg 
Saalfeld, and of his first wife, Princess Louise of Saxe 
Gotha-Altenburg, and wus born on June 21, 1818, and sue 
ceeded his father on January 29, 1844 He marricd 
Princess Alexandrina, daughter of 1 late Grand Duke 
Leopold of Baden, in 1842 Duke Ernst was the elder 
brother of Prince Albert, Queen Victoria’s husband, and 
it is because he died childless that the duchy now falls to 
the Duke of Edinburgh, the second son of Queen Victoria, 


and Duke Ernst’s nephew Duke Ernst’s name was put 
forward in 1868 as a candidate for the vacant crown of 
Greece, but for State reasons he declined it. He was one 
of the first of the minor German rulers to labor for the 
unification of the German Empire, and was the first of 
them to congratulate the Emperor William I. when he 
was invested with that title. He was, 





like others of his 
family, an accomplished amateur musician, and composed 
several operas, whit h have had some success in Germany 
He leaves a large fortune. 

Prince Alfred Ernest Albert, Duke of Edinburgh, wa 
born August 6, 1844. He was educated by private tutor 
and entered the English Navy in 1858 as a cadet, and at once 
began active sea service His advancement was as rapid 
as is usually the case with royal personages in the service 
of their country; in 1867 he was appointed to command 
the frigate Galatea, and in 1882 was promoted to the rauk 
of vie 
the fleet. He was created Duke of Edinburgh, Earl of 
Kent and’Ear!l of Ulster in 1866. In 1874 the Duke mai 
ried the Grand Duchess Marie Alexandrovna, only daugh- 
ter of the Czar Alexander II. of Russia, and sister of the 
present Czar. They have had five children; the second 


admiral, and subsequently to that of admiral of 





daughter was married a short time ago to Prince Ferdi 
nand of Roumania. The Duke of Edinburgh shares the 
musical predilections of his family, and has some repute 
as an amateur violinist ' 
o_O 
‘LIKE LUCIFER.’ 

Miss,Du TERTRE’s novel, entitled ‘ Like Lucifer,” will 
go out to our readers with our next number We made 
some reference to this clever work of Miss Du Tertre last 
week, but it calls for another preliminary notice in oder 
that our readers may know that ‘* Like Lucifer” is a 
charming tale of English life, founded on a suppressed 
will and the usual love romance, without which the best 
story would seem tame and insipid, now-a-days We can 
heartily recommend this last novel to our readers 

- -~eo< 

LORD DUNRAVEN’S cutter, the Valkyrie, the challenger 
for the America’s cup, sailed from Southampton for the 
United States August 23. The Valkyrie’s anchor was 
hove short at about 5:30 A.M., and a few minutes later it 
broke ground. At exiuctly 5:45 o’clock the vessel’s cruis- 
ing sails bellied out to the wind and her transatlantic voy- 
age begun. Captain Cranfield is in command, and Cap- 
tain Harvey of Wivenhoe, Essex, is the navigating officer. 
The yacht has a crew of twenty-four men. ‘I. W. Ratsey 
of Ratsey & Lapthorne, sailmakers of Cowes, will come to 
New York by steamer. He will sail on the Valkyrie dur- 


ingg her races to assist in case of an accident 


THE affairs of John Cudahy, who figured so promi- 
nently in the recent lard corner, are in a fair way for 
adjustment Jobn Cudahy’s three brothers—Mike, Ed- 
ward and Patrick—have put their shoulders to the wheel 
and propose to extricate from the mire their less fortunate 
brother. 
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| u he { Ca l + rit LOOK aownh such Stoves as 
re oarde el vers. One of these, which had 
¢ he Closmeres yom, reached the chimney by a 
pipe ch passed throug he yuble partition and also 
rough t apartment occupied by Prodley rhe chang 
S ‘ Saturday morning, and within an hour o1 
t » Prod irrived to get into his Sunday clothes ane 
make the most of the summer half-holiday No soone1 
he enter |} room than he heard voices through the 
stovepipe hole, and the first word he distinguished was a 
ry rude one, in a voice that beyond doubt was Clo 
mere’s 
swears at her—the brute—does he > murmured 


Prodley to himse ‘No wonder, then, that she doesn’t 
0k happy I'd give a dolla I was a relation of hers, 
so I would have the ht to punch—”’ Curiosity brought 
t remal to a sudden close, for the voice was heard 
again, Savile 
‘Now c1 Of course Just like a woman—and a 
vol! After cooling my heels in the offices of those in- 
fernal agents for more than a month, I’ve at last got you 
engagement at twenty dollars a week more than you 
ever had before, and all I get for my devotion to your in- 
terests | . flood of tears! Bah! It’s no wonder that 
women never get along business when they manage 


themselves; they’re too confounded fussy 





I know you’ve had a long siege of it, Tom,” replied 
the woma with tears in her voice; ‘‘Heaven knows | 
neve t wget What it is to sit in the office of a theat 

cal n ure and be stared at and glared at as if I 
were a inimal for sale, instead of respectable actress 
search of an engagement But I have dared to believe 


that you cared for me too much to put me into the ‘Hot 





Breeze’ company, the vulgarest, horridest lot of people 
that ever appear on the stage of a half-w iy decent 
theater And the leading part—you ought to know me 


vell enough to understal e I have 


\ d that every lit to speak 
will stick in my throat, it’s so coarse.’ 

lhere’re no lines that any girl’s got anywhere that 
take the house like Caramel’s, in the ‘Hot Breeze’ 
the re fifty women fighting for the part, yet you 

Por interrupted the woman, ‘‘do think how Ill 
hay » dress—or not dres in one of the acts.’ 

Just what I did think of,” said Closmere, with a self- 
satisfied chuckle, “and that’s what I got the engagement 
ol Che moment I reminded old Reubens of your figure 
Isaw the bargain was as good as made. He said he re- 


membered it, and the agent chipped in and said that no 


came to the office could equal you for 
1 ] 


























Ugh exclaimed Mrs. Closmere l'o of 
being talked of in that way—and by such a couple of 
rutes 

‘Great Scott, woman !’’ expostulated the husband, in 

ug ieved tones, ‘‘how do you expect to be talked about 
n the profession? Isn’t an actress’s looks part of her 
stoc} trade Is there any place on the stage for 
home males Those two fellows didn’t mean any- 
hing out of the way, but business is business. Holy 
su ct It enough to see why you never got more 
thar e¢ wenty dollars a week until I married you 

i were too everlastingly finical.’ 

Is t just the kind of people I 
ithe Coarse men will persist 
VW rl mn 

We vhato You won’t see then I'll take care 
} ites, so none Of them shall trouble you ust me 

for Met do something else, too; they’ send y 
pres ( rings, and perhaps a bracelet or neck 
Lee 

Do you tl < Il would wear them Oh, Tom 

\ edn't I p them where they li do the 
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J \ ( ny day ht, so you'll d no cort 
YO C ! vv presents u L the 
1 LOS | ve got you the best chance 
oO yu us fa \ 1 seem to be grumbl 
l l t l done I Sl) e of 
1 ess i l do the season opens 
om ¢ smere,’’ said the woman, rapidly, and in a 
Ct I t ugge mn Of & hiss i l “when you 
ule love to n professed the highest admiration for 
y dramatic ab You praise my vo my man- 
r, my spirit, and many other ways you made me be- 
] that you fully appreciated me as a@ Woman and an 
i Ss N u 
So I di und so I Is insist that some Ways 
you haven't your equal on t stage As a woman, you’re 
s honest and square any woman that ever lived. What 
on earth are you driving at [ believe I interrupted you 


You were saying: ‘ Now you Well, I—what 


‘You deliberately hire me out, regardless of my char 
acter and my feelings—hire me out, as a planter wou 
hire out a slave, solely with an eye to what indulgences 
and luxuries can be bought for you with my earnings 


You’ ve 


married 


never done a thing for 


your own support since you 


me; you've been above the small places y« 


yu 
might have had in some of the companies I’ve been with, 
but for me to feel above a vulgar role and vile associations 
You’re nota mat 


Heaven pity me !—I’m noth- 


seems beyond your comprehension 
J yu’re a slave broker, and | 
ing but a slave.”’ 

Oh, see here, this is too infernal rough—it’s insulting. 
son a moment Ill 
of the — Ing 


So help me, I don’t believe there’s a bit of either 








If you'll listen to re 
the 





explain clearly to 
What? Cr 





you business status 
again ? 
reason or gratitude in you.” 

The cried so 
Prodley finally heard Closmere snoring. 
he dashed out of 
madly about unt 
which he would 1] 


woman went on She long that 
As for himself, 
the house, hurried to the park and strode 
l evening, thinking of the many ways in 
death could 
into the country and on the Prodleys’ 
woodland, which was a mile from any road or house. 
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crying 


to torture Closmere to 


ike 


he get him out 


BALLOON 


BY JOHN BERTI 


UT few photographers have gone to the length of tak- 
ing pictures from for the that the 
experiment is hazardous, unsatisfactory and extremely 
As far as I have able to learn, but two 
successful attempts in this country have been made in this 
time ago Mr. Husher of Detroit took a 
the of photography in the 


balloons, reason 


expensive, been 


direction, some 


interest 





balloon voyage ll 


State of California 

rhe experimenter verified a truth, seldom stated, as 
to the At greit 
altitudes, passing over the quiet valleys of California, he 
ith al 


conducting qualities of the atmosphere, 


to hear, w the same distinctness as 


was able almost 
though he were on the earth, the sounds of men talking, 
Wagons rumbling over roads and the barking of dogs. 


was swirling about in the upper air eddies 
him f1 far the of the 
To sail through the clouds, drifting over a city 
le of street car bells, the 
screech of whistles and the 
word, the whole 


As the balloor 


there came to om below 


crowing 
cock ! 


f f 


is to hear the hum of life, the 





babble of many tor 





contact. of 


sharp, metallic hoofs—in a 


commingled hum of the human hive. 


In the great air ocean intense tranquillity prevails. 
The balloon shows no motio1 Slowly the car wheels 
about, in unending, monotonous fashion, like a heavy 
pendulum. But whether you are going up or down, 


sidewise or ahead, only experiment may deter- 


straight 





mille For this purpose, the balloon photographer carries 
a supply of pauper, cut the size of snowflakes. A handful 
is thrown over the side of the car. If the papers seem to 
rise, the balloon is descending; if they seem to fall, the 


Occasionally, the balloon passes iike a 
through Ss moving in opposite directions. 
rhen the rigging gives a sharp snap, or there will 
fluitter of canvas at the mouth of the gas bag 

The looks down, is unparalleled by 
anything Mountaineers say that they never 
can look directly over the edge ofa deep, yawning cavern 
preparing their nerves for the shock, by 
ly holding back and keying 
effort It is true in balloon photog- 





shot current 


all 
bea 
one 


Sensatlon, as 


world-life 





without at least 


momentari the system up to 


the necessary not 


raphy; for, at the greatest altitudes, the operator will 

sit daringly on the edge of the basket and smoke his 

ciyarette rhe fast-receding world even has, for the 

photographer, a grim species of fascination. Meantime, 

his companion, suffering from nose-bleed, may be reclin- 
ont mags groaning dismally. 





It isextremely difficult to take pictures froma balloon 
| only judge approxi- 
irection of the upper curreuts, 


In the first place, the operator can 


»w to a certainty, when he cuts 
\ not he will surely be 
i ie chances are that he 














f experiencing many 

chis n¢ being blown out to sea, 

required exposures. Before an 

ASCé toy balloo those red-colored playtl of the 

} n, aré released in the hope that a study of their 
1 direction may aid the photographer in esti 





rection of the upper currents; 
ikely il utterly 
es, balloon work is carried on 
epartments of the various 


as not to fail 





yy the war ¢ 


States, 


such 


practices as yet 
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THE MOTHER-IN-L 
A NEW APPEARANCE 
PARIS, Auqust 21, 1893 
ProPLE in Paris who, if you let 
them, will talk about anything, 
of which they 
know the least, or the rather 
than not talk at all have been vari. 
ously interested in the result of the 
examinations at the Lycées or High 
The crack the Con- 
dorcet and the Louis-le-Grand, for 
instance, which in 
: used to see a good eighty per cen- 
tum of the scholars pass, made avery poor showing the 
other day. It was not that the students were more stupid 
than usual or the examinations harder, it is merely that 
young France prefers out-of-door exercise to indoor 
work. In this respect the change which has come over 
the country is not only curious but of interest. Within 
the memory of the writer pessimism hung over studious 
Paris with the consistency of a London fog. The universi- 
ties were haunted by Schopenhauer; Germany had con- 
quered twice—first with the sword, second with the pen; 
the atmosphere was charged with metaphysics, the air 
dripped with abstractions. And in the cafés in the Latin 
Quarter when two young men were heard discussing some 
subject of which one knew nothing and the other cared 
less, it was taken matter of ceurse that they were 
“talking philosophy.” At that hour Von Hartmann had 
not only been translated, he was read. Fichte, dead, had 
Paris than living; he even counted ad- 
herents in Berlin. A magazine of philosophy—a monthly 
review—was not only published, but found subscribers. 
This distillation of black had its effect on an entire gen- 
eration. It created dyspeptics and poets. It was more 
than a fad, it was a disease, one that penetrated lecture- 
halls and boudoirs as wel]. Of the bards that drew their 
inspiration from it, Sully-Prudhomme ranks easily first ; 
of novelists, Bourget. To-day Sullye-Prudhomme, who at 
the time was an idol, is practically unknown. If it be 
different with Bourget it is because’ that gentleman isa 
better swimmer. For dyspepsia had 
too; one might almost add poetry as well. 

Young France does not care a snap whether the world 
is or is not a product of the representative faculty; what 
it does care for is fresh air and exercise, and no change 
Was ever more salutary. Ten or fifteen years ago you 
might have—had you thought of it—concluded that in 
France the purpose of life was but to respire and expire. 
But now that purpose has altered so fundamentally that 
a simple promenade on the boulevards will suffice to 
that former view. Frenchmen continue to 
expire no doubt, but many of them aspire 
perspire. In place of pessimism there is 
bicyclomania. Where dyspepsia was tennis has come. 
The apparent object of the better of old and 
young, of children and of women, too, is to pursue health 
and overtake it. As a consequence, the Bois, which was 
always a fairyland in duodecimo, has become what the 
field of Mars was to the Romans, a resort not for recreation 
alone but for exercise, and along its sunsmitten roads, 
on through the green acacia lanes there are processions 
of flying forms. Fat men, evaporating flesh at the rate of 
an ounce a minute, trundle till they can trundle no more, 
and girls dressed like pages in an opera float by like 
Will-o’-the-wisps with just a glimpse of small white teeth 
to show you they are real. On the commons you might 
fancy yourself in England, so neat do the tennis courts 
appear, and above in a sky of silk, wadded with clouds of 
white cotton, there are dragons as colorful and won- 
drous as those we used to encounter in nursery rhymes; 
dragons green, dragons yellow, dragons pink, all of 
them scintillant, all of them surprising, and all of them 
the belongings of little boys, who, too young for tennis or 
bicycle, fly kites while waiting for age to come. This is 
as it should be. In another generation things will be even 
better yet. The old sallow look has gone; there are now 
fresh cheeks, bright appetite healthful 
enough to be described as faim de siccles. 
















even of the things 


most, 


Schools. ones, 


years gone by 


as a 


more devotees in 


gone, pessimism, 


dissipate 
respire and 
and all of them 


classes, 


eyes, and an 


From the open air to the courtroom the distance is 
never great, particularly to those whom exercise 
brightened and who desire to laugh. For in Paris even 
lawsuits are amusing. At one which was instituted the 
other day the boulevards are laughing yet. The facts in 
the case are these: A gentleman met, admired, loved, pro- 
posed to and married a charming young woman. After 
the ceremony they elected to reside in Paris, and there 
continued to reside for several years in great peace and 
comfort. But one fine day the mother-in-law appeared— 
for a visit. In polite life a visit, as you know, may last a 
week, but never outlast a fortnight. There must be, how- 
ever, some recognized exception in the case of a mother- 
in-law, for this particular lady lingered and lingered and 
lingered until the son-in-law manifested signs of great 
impatience—signs to which, of course, nobody paid the 
slightest attention. He took the wife aside and talked to 
her. The visit still prolonged. Ag..1 he took his wife 
aside. The result was the same. Then he bearded the 
mother-in-law in her bedroom and might have saved him- 
self the trouble, for the result in no way differed, Finally 
he went to law, alleging that the lady had broken into 
his domicile, that she was trespassing on his inclosed 
grounds, and pleading that she should be enjoined from 
further tort, with costs. All of which the court granted 
and the mother-in-law disappeared from view. 

So far, so good. Butin disappearing she managed to 


has 
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THE MEMORIAL TO WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 


sow such seeds of dissension that, in place of the peace and 
comfort of former husband found n 
very bad terms with his wife. He coaxed, but in vain; he 
pleaded, equally in vain. He scolded, ranted, raved, and 
finally became so thoroughly mad that his wife looked up 
Pasteur’s and gave it tohim. Whether it 
that, the fiend that was in him, no one will 
head of 


days, the himself 


address was 


loneliness or 


ever know; but one day he inserted, under the 
‘Personal,”’ a few lines in a paper to the effect that a 
gentleman of means, position, et cetera, et cetcra, would 


like to meet a kindred spirit. Answers came,thick and 
fast. There were little perfumed notes from the south, 
there were Jelgium and commu 
from beyond the Rhine. All contained photographs—all, 
indeed, and the delicacy of that abster 
charmed him that it was to the sender of that letter that 
he wrote, requesting, as he did so, the honor of an inter- 
view, and stating that, at a certain hour of a certain day, 
he would be at a certain place. To avoid mistake, he 
added that he would carry a book in his left hand, and 
prayed that the lady would have a rose in hers. The day 
came, and at the hour, book in hand, he arrived at the 
designated place, and there, too, presently, rose in hand, 
a lady appeared. At sight of her he gave one cry, acry 
that was hardly human, a cry unearthly in its terror, and 
fled. It was his mother-in-law he had invited there 

In the action which the wife of that unhappy man re- 
cently brought for separation such were the facts ad- 
vanced. It is no wonder the boulevards laughed: the 
wonder will be if, within the next few months, the entire 
episode is not put to music and performed on the stage, 


a okt 


e+ — 
THE MEMORIAL TO WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 

HORTLY after the death of William Cullen Bryant, 

who had passed his ninetieth birthday, a movement 
was set on foot in the Century Club—of which he was 
one of the chief founders and for many years its president 
-to erect asuitable monument to his memory in the city of 
New York, whose municipal fame he had greatly advanced, 
as poet, essayist, journalist, capitalist and by a sturdy 
championship of fixed ideas of political economy during 
an active life of three-quarters of a century. 

Over fourteen thousand dollars was raised among the 
Centurions and a committee was appointed to carry out 
the wishes of the subscribers, who were practically unani- 
mous in the demand that the memorial should not be of 
the stale and threadbare order that has heretofore pre- 
vailed on Manhattan Island. This occasion, too, proved 
a good opportunity for the construction of a composition 
of portraiture and architecture that should be in keeping 
with Bryant’s career—ex pressing simplicity, vigor, beauty 
and purity—so characteristic of that masterpiece which 
thrust him into an almost premature fame in the endur- 
ing classic ‘‘ Thanatopsis,’”’? which will be the only letter- 
ing on the pedestal supporting the colossal bust of the 
poet—eight times the size of life—now housed in the 
Metropolitan Museum and modeled by Mr. Launt Thomp- 
son. This sculptor, it will be recalled, has been known 
asthe first portrait-bust sculptor of his time, and he has 
preserved in enduring bronze and faithful likeness many 
prominent New Yorkers, the bust of the elder James Gor 
don Bennett now standing in the Her«ald office 
characteristically fine example of his art. 

The structure is all ready to be erected and only awaits 
the action of the Park Board, which, through its land- 
scape gardener, superintendent and architect, is the offi- 
cial body by law authorized to locate statues and memo- 
rials, after the person thus commemorated shall have 
been dead five years. 

Mr. Fiagg’s design provides for a crescent-shaped 
hemicycle of a depth of fifteen feet and a width of thirty, 
to be built of the most durable white marble, the whole 
structure taking less than ten square feet of ground, a 
space that can be spared in any part of the park. The 
semi-elipse terminates in two ornamental andea, while 


missives from cations 


Save one, tion so 


being a 


the bronze bust of Bryant rests on a pedestal sheltered by 
the archit 
Ionic 
apex of the 
ground 
Criticism of such a e 
those 
so tame, flat and monotonous, 
the pedestal of the Farragut 
its counter 


which are sustained by two 
feet high and the 


feet above the 


rave al | pediment, 


columns rhe gh 


pedestal is eight 
pediment will be twenty 
ym positior to be ee om 
forms, 
is commended 


who adhere to time-worn and weather- beaten 


such 
Madison Square 


and to 
statue in 


and some of parts in Berlin and Vienna 


There position manifested to place the monu- 


smsada 





ment in Bryant Park, but the friends of the distinguished 
dead prefer Central Par} 
-~e- 
\ GREA RACK 
To THe Epiror or * Oxce A WEEK 
IN a late issu f Once A WEEK, over the name of Chandos Ful- 
ton, I noticed the following paragrapl 
A RACE WITHOUT BEGGARS 
‘Why do never see a Hebre becgar? You « ter 
mendicants of a mes and nationalitice in a large eit ! r 
a Hebrew among then Why ¥ Because of one of the ~ 


binical laws enunciated by Moses; inde 





doing unto others as you would be d \ that is, to heip and 
succor the weak, the oppressed and unfortunate. And the He 
brews, in the observance of this article of faith, do not merely help 
the unfortunate who apply to them b iving them their daily 


bread, but also give them enough to enable them to earn their own 





living. Itis not considered a disgrace among the Hebrews to be 
poor and needy so long as uu are willing and ready to work; it is 
considered a disgrace and consequently there are few He- 





brew mendicants. It is considered an indication of ability te 
‘negotiate’ help when unsuccessful, and the Hebrew who rises 
from failure throuch the self-soucht assistance of his race is | 
ored and trusted by his friends,’ 


ssertion: The Jews are the greatest 
they 


them, and because th 


And I might add a broad a 
race! Why Because they are thrifty 


ause there is less crime 


because are clea 





bex committed by 


are cenerous and industrious. 





To my knowledg®—and I think I am very weil posted—there 
have been but three Jews hung in the United States in a number cf 
years—one at San Francisco, Cal., about four years ago, for u 





der, and, very lately, two in a small Pennsylvania town, for the 


last-mentioned two were lynched by an in 


to the 


same crime. The 


ated mob, and the first gave up all allegiance Hebrew race 


while on the gallows 


Is this not proof that Jews are not murderers ? 
Next Are Jews thieves 
I am not very well posted as to the number of Jew erving 


terms in the different State penitentiaries, but I assert—cor le 


ering the number of Jews in America compared with the number 


of other people—not one-hundredth part of the inmates of these 
penitentiaries belong to the Hebrew race 

If my assertion is correct und I vouch for it—the Jews are not 
thieve 

Mr. Fulton asks this question: “Why do you never see a He 


rar?” and ans 
l 


rule of doing 


wers it himself: ** Because of one of the old 
Moses; 


would be done by 


brew beg 





rabbinic laws enunciated by indeed, it was the Zolden 


unto others as you that is, to help 





and succor the weak, the oppressed and unfortunate 

I differ from Mr. Fulton on this particular point. The Jews are 
not beggars because they “take the tide at the ebb In other 
words, they never let an opportunity go by unheeded; because 
they are economical, and because * the ather the hay while the 


sun shine I must confess—and gladly, too—that Mr. Fulton is 








correct when he says the Hebrews help the unfortunate 

Here is another argument in favor of this peculiar race They 
are clean 1 I say ¢ .I1 do not mean in general appe a 
ances, but in diet A *“ good * Jew will not eat hog-meat This is 
certainly a point in the Jew’'s favor, as itisa l-known fact that 
fifty per cent. of the sickness of this country is caused from this 


one meat 
As to 
whenever a Je 


affairs, I cont 


w holds office, it 


the Jews are not much; but 





pubhe 


s because his personal popularity 


rich Jew thinks himself 


no better than the poor one. Can this be said of any I 


placed him there and not his money, The 


other pe 





As to Jews in finance, here are 


Rabbi Isaac M. Wise: 


“The Jews of the United States are a very insignifix 
in large financial operations, In the control of the nati 
they are unknown; they have no voice in the managemer 
way and steamship lines; they do not own the mines of coa 
or regulate their output; of all the trusts 
complained of they were conspicuous in but one, the Whisky Trust, 
the one which ¢ rned the least and was about 
the first to vet al straits \s money-lenders they play 
asmall part in these United States Their operations are larcely 
confined to brokerage and petty lending on collaterals, A consid. 
erable portion of them are well todo, a few are rich, scarce any 
very rich and among the plutocrats there is not one." 


Reader, are 1 


soine interesting remarks of 


ant tactor 
141 banks 
of rail- 
or iron 
oppressions are 






whose 





general public 






ot the Jews a great people ? 
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THE MAHARAJAH OF KAPURTHALA AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


(Specially drawn for ONCE A WEEK by C. MENTE.) 
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togethe! He 
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ree ervous hands, spattered 

ed duster daubed with many 

i painter, An absurd figure 

iss ut his face, when he 
t unpleasant 

ly formed; even her dingy, ill 


Her pallid face 


e gloom like a flashlight 
ed t tinkling piano she 
lst ind listen to that with- 

vid It is wearing his 
too e to save his reaso: 
hin theo were the doctor’s 
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She stood with her head 
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‘ l a moment’s 
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i It has become notorious 
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ng her a hard against her irt that seemed strug 
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Aline \ tafe ¢ his hand on her arm detain- 
ingly She threw it off like an unclean thing. 
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of the 


egretfully, as the merci- 


h I had half 


ted women b 


her complaint,’ croaked one 
pall y the entr 
ful night received Aline 
* * x * x 
Holland 
contract had 
Yet near the 
dreaded hour her courage never wavered, there should be 


ance 


Ss shadows 


to il 


had 
come 


of the first 
the 


hers. 


the night production. 
, the time 


as she drew 


completed his part of 
When she must fulfill 
she would accept her fate with a brave heart 
th to the production had studied the 
cipal part herself. What cared these hired singers if 


no flinching, 
To g 
pri 


ive streng she 








an old man’s mind was at stake? She would sing for 
him, sing him into happiness again 
Holland met her the wings as she was about to go 


her dress y-room He 
buttonhole and white gloves, like a 


down to was perfectly dressed, 


with a flower 
bridegroom 


passed him with averted head, but he 


of flowers toward her 


She would 


held a 


have 


mine 


‘Will you wear these for me to-night?” he said, in 
the kindest voice he had ever used toward her. 
Tube-roses How significant! They are the favorite 


to dead!” She laughed and, crushing 
down the When the time 


the stage she peered through a hole 


flowers deck the 


hand, went irs. 


them in 





her to 


came fo! 
in the curtain with 








fluttering heart 

Then her eyes fell on the excited face of her father in 
one of the stage-boxes, nodding his head in time to the 

music, and her courage | strength returned. 

curtain rose the beautiful opening chorus 

Aline, in her shimmering robes of white and silver, 
glided before the audience. Her voice, tremulous at first, 
rew steady as the song proceeded At every sign of 


‘yr face toward her father, and her 











Wavering she 
voice rose strong and exultant in purity and sweetness 
The house rose at her She must sing each verse : 
ind aga It was veritable triumph. Mr. Borrow- 
da poor oll man !—wept tears of joy in the shadow of 
his box 
imber of the score was received with cnthusi- 
ociferous applause. Holland, who was half 





need that the opera would f was delighted. He 





saw a small fortune in prospect. He hed won Aline and 
1 premium for his disinterested kindness. Yet he longed 
for the curtain to fall on the final act with ill-concealed 





Impatience 


You are not nervous ?” he asked, ashe met her inthe 


wil his is the most trying scene of all. Doyou feel 
strong enough for the task ?”’ 
It was the final denouement, in which the Queen of 


Cathay, having found her lover false, betrays him io the 


King and then stabs herself with a poniard 
‘I shall play it to the life,’’ she said, with a strange 
“or, rather, to the death;’’ and she glide 


smile 1 before 





the audien rain. 
The music rose in melancholy cadence. The gorgeous 
pageant, bearing the unfortunate lover in its midst, 


passed up the rocky defile to the sound of martial trump- 
ets and clashing cymbals 
The Queen, half fainting in the shadows of the palace, 








LO Xa No 
s ? " v1 have gina 
| ( I vv Ss hi ra 
plicating I eave! Ther eg l ong 
song } S ( reigned In thie st auditoriu 
onlyas nm etic listener ki I 
ess ping the giste g p urd rose 
To ! n n echo of her dying 
ch ( \ desc led quivering form 
t! Q) 
And while th applause stormed beyond the 
‘ ‘ gy t ke tl ives of a mighty 
i Aline Se S to her feet and reeled toward 
liting ently for her coming, yet 
] g her id face and clinging robes 
f ‘ She s like a corpse in its cere-clothes 
lake me, take me,’’ she murmured, hoarsely, holding 
é nds vard him weakly 
fe put sarms around her, then started back witha 
ndde 
I is blood 0d on your dress! My God, Aline, 
Oo ive KIli¢ ou ( 
She smiled strangely, advancing still, afaint red sireain 
ch z down ove cr white bosom, over the shimmer- 


nbroidery ol pearls. 














“Take me,’’ she whispered ‘Be quick—I am ready— 
to keep my promis * and fell at his feet while the ap- 
plause rang without ar the old composer bowed his 
thanks before the curtail 

Holland, who had stepped back shudderi t the sight 
of blood, felt the floor suddenly give way beneath him. 

Half an hour later the stage machinist came upon his 
body below the stage, where he-had fallen through an 
open trap, his face wearing even in death a look of un- 
speakable horro. 

* # * 7 * 


recovered after a long and dangerous 





illness 1i¢@ had made her. last appearance on the 
stag u never knew the true reason for the 
accident that came near depriving him of his daughter. 


famous now, and the miserable 
but 


-~@e« 
THAT HUNDRE 
had been spea 
hay 
thi 
only a very st 


’s li 


forgotten. 


past 


1e Can never forge then she is a woman 


D FRANCS. 

g of coincidences and unusual 
Nettlet that a 
ng occurred in his experience which was not 





Kl 


ypenings, when on remarked 


coincidence but was the means of sav- 


range 
f 
I 


ing am 


e ant 





lof making several people very happy; 


“‘and,” he added, laughing, ‘‘1 have never been able to 
convince my wife that it wasn’t something more than a 


coincidence.”’ 

“That sounds promising; spin us the yarn, will you,” 
said Fraser. 

“Very well, if you to Nettleton 
and forthwith began his story in the following 

“My first wife and I spent our honeymoon traveling 
in Europe. We went the usual round, and after several 
months of it found ourselves one day at Monte Carlo. We 
visited wife became so interested in 
watching the play that at last she she would like to 
try her luck 

“*Very well,’ said I, laughing, ‘I'll just time you and 

Ww take you to lose this;’ and I got a 
note changed and placed the money in 


care hear it, said, 


words: 


the Casino, and my 


said 


see how long it ill 
hundred-franc 
front of her 

“The hundred frances lasted exactly half an hour 

“A few weeks after this we returned to America and 
a year later my poor wife died. 

“Three afterward I married my present wife. 
She had traveled extensively this country, but had 
never been to Europe, and as she was anxious to go, of 


years 
iu 
course we went 

“We happened to be in Nice one day, and 
thought she would like to see Monte Carlo as it 
near. We went. 

“As we the Casino my former visit with my 
first wife suddenly recurred to my mind, and I was sur- 
prised to see Clara walk directly up to the same table at 
which my first wife had played. 

“Clara began playing with a few francs which she took 
from her purse. She won steadily, and in half an hour 
left off playing and found she was the winner of exactly 
one hundred francs. 

“*This is certainly a remarkable coincidence,’ I 
flected. ‘How strange that my second wife should come 
all the way from America to win back the money which 
my first wife lost at that identical table just four years 
Nias: Clara about it as we walked back to the 
She is inclined to be superstitious, and 1 was not 


Clara 
was so 


entered 


re- 


ago told 
hotel 
surprised when she said: 

‘**Something ought to be done with that money, Jobn. 
It seems to me that it doesn’t belong to us, but to that 
poor dead girl ;’ and then she conceived the idea of send- 
ing it to some poor relation of my first wife. 

‘** As far as | know,’ I said, ‘the only living relative is 
her brother Jack. You might send it to him if you like. 
Constance was very fond of him.’ 

“When we returned to New York and had got settled 
in our new home my wife asked me for Jack’s address, 
So, to please her, I wrote to the lawyers in Boston who 
ed up the Corey estate and obtained the address. 
bill in an envelope and 





had sett 
Clara inclosed a twenty-dollar 
mailed it to Jack. 

‘‘Some years previously, when Jack Corey left Harvard 
and returned to his home in Boston, his father increased 
his allowance, which was already more than most youilis 
of his years enjoyed, and Jack, who had been the leader 
of the fast set at college, was soon in a whirl of gayety 
‘Let him have his fling,’ the old man said, ‘he’ll soon get 
tired of it and settle down.’ 

“From what I have heard I am inclined to believe that 
Jack was very well pleased with this arrangement. At 
any rate, at the end of a couple of years, when his father 
intimated to Jack that it was time he was thinking about 
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ttling down’ and going into business, the boy couldn’t 

t in that light exactly. 

‘Father,’ he said, ‘what is the use of my going into 

ness ? You have more money now than you know 
it to do with, and [ should only lose the eapital you 

propose to put up for me.’ 

‘But after his father’s death Jack was very much sur- 
prised to find that there was little or nothing left after 
winding up the estate, and then he realized what an ass 
he’d been. He tried to get something to do, but his 
father’s old friends looked askance at him, and his gay 





chums in prosperous times passed him by with a cool nod. 
He fled to Chicago, presented his letters of introduction 
and was handsomely received. When these new friends 
found, however, that he was in search of employment, 
they failed to see him on the streets, and when approached, 
politely told him they could not assist him: ‘Please ex- 
cuse me; very busy,’ ete. 

“ Jack’s funds ran low, his spirits kept pace, and it was 
obvious that something must be done. But Jack was 
easily discouraged, and I suspect, too, that an unfortu- 
ni love affair had a very depressing influence on his 
mind. It will hardly be believed, but he became so des- 
perate that, one day, having come to the end of his re- 
sourees, he actually determined to take his own life. He 
stretched himself on his bed, placed the ‘cold muzzle’ of 
a revolver to his temple and cast a last look around. As 
he did so he noticed a letter lying on the table within 
reach. The handwriting was that of a lady. To his as- 
tonishment he found the envelope to contain a twenty- 
dollar bill—nothing else. The postmark—New York— 
gave no clew to the sender. 

““* Well,’ said Jack, putting on his hat, ‘I'll put off my 
departure for the present. I think a good dinner will be 
in order.’ 

“After the death of my first wife I had lost sight of 
Jack. I had written to him after his father died, but had 
not heard from him in reply, although Jack afterward 
told me he had received my letter and answered it, but 
not hearing from me again, thought I had ‘gone back on 
him’ like the rest of his fair-weather friends. 

“Well, after Jack ‘ postponed the entertainment,’ as 
he expressed it, he made the best of his way to a restau- 
raut not far from his lodgings. 

‘*As he was about to enter the place an old gentleman 
in front of him stumbled on the threshold and would have 
fallen heavily, had not Jack promptly seized him round 
the waist and lifted him to his feet. 

‘** My dear sir,’ said the old gentleman, ‘you have done 
me a great service; will you join me at dinner ?’ 

‘“* With pleasure,’ said Jack. 

““*My name,’ said the old gentleman, ‘is Stanford.’ 

““* And mine is Corey.’ 

«Indeed! I once had a great friend named Corcy. 
Was at Harvard with him. Remson Corey.’ 

‘** My father,’ murmured Jack. 

“*Bless my soul!’ cried Mr. Stanford. 
stumbled on you. Ha! ha! literally by Jove! 
is your father, and what are you doing in Chicago 

“ Jack related his adventures. 

‘““ When he had finished, the old gentleman said: 

“** Well, if you will call at my office (ll see what can 
be done. ‘There is a vacancy which you can fill, I think.’ 

“One day I met Jack on Broadway. His face wore its 
old-time happy smile, and he looked well and prosperous. 
I took him home to dinner and he told us his story. Then 
my wife related the story of the hundred frances. 

“Mr. Stanford took a great liking to Jack, who has 
developed a wonderful aptitude for business, and I vent- 
ure to predict will be a rich man in a few years. 

‘Recently, while on a visit to Boston, Jack met his old 
sweetheart, aud their misunderstanding was happily ad- 
justed. ‘They are to be married very shortly. Mys. Corey 
that is to be is a most attractive girl. Both she and Jack 
are devoted to my wife. They say they owe Jack’s preser- 
vation from death aud their happiness to the timely arri- 
val of that twenty-dollar bill.” DOWLING DAVIES. 
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“HOW TO PROPOSE.” 
2 competition ‘* How to Propose” closed on Augnst 
15, a vast array of letters having come to hand before 


that date. Some of them are curious spe 





making. The great ajority display a p 0 
taste—as to the externals, at least eing the 
shoddiest kind of paper, with, in some ¢ 

business advertisement across the top. A woman we 


be little flattered on receipt of a letter which looked as if 
it had been thrown off during business hours as a part of 
the day’s work. A few of t : 


winded dissertations on love, female virtues 


1e competitors wrote lor 
and the beau 
ties of nature, with nothing to show the epistolary quality 
of the composition beyond the conventional opening and 
closing formulas ‘‘ My dear * and “ Yours truly.” The 
emotions of some others ran to verse, with results not ex- 
actly brilliant, but in a few instances fairly readable 

One of the rhymed proposals runs as follows 
“| HAVE seen you, ma chére, in you 
1 your * Eton * r’s 

And I’ve watehed you 
stepped 
With your heels going 





* Then I've seen you at home in your house-dress sv neat, 
And your dear little hands making pies; 
And I’ve wondered if ever a woman so sweet 
Was born to make bright a man’s eyes 
* And I've seen you in all sorts of moods, my dear child, 
And I know every turn of your mind, 
And, with this same knowledge, to make you my wife 
I am truly, most truly, inclined 
* I’ve a nice little home and a carriage and pair, 
Some rainy day savings beside, 
And a heart full of loving devotion for you— 
Will you be my own—my sweet bride ? 
“—. 6. ¥.. F.~ 
A subscriber with an ingenious turn of mind, aided 
probably by some experience of the ‘angry parent,” 
sends this carefully worded effusion with the hint that 
the lady who receives it must read every alternate line 
only, the intervening ones being intended to slightly alter 
the sense for the benefit of an inquisitive father. 


‘Detroit, August 3, 1893. 
“ DeaR AGNES DISHWASHER: 
* THE great love I have hitherto expressed for you 
is false, and I find my indifference toward you 
increases daily; the more I see of you the more 
you appear in my eyes an object of contempt 
I feel myself every way disposed and determined 
to hate you: believe me, I never had an intention 
to offer you my hand. Our last conversation has 
left a tedious insipidity, which has by no means 
given me the most exalted idea of your character. 
Your temper would make me extremely unhappy, 
and if we are united I shall experience nothing but 
the hatred of my parents added to everlasting dis- 
pleasure in living with you. I have, indeed, a heart 
to bestow; but 1 do not desire you to imagine it 
at your service. I could not give it to any one 
inconsistent and capricious than yourself and less 
pable to do honor to my choice and family. 
Yes, miss! | hope you will be persuaded that 
I speak sincerely, and you will do me a favor 
to avoid me. I shall excuse you taking the trouble 
to answer this. Your letters are always full of 
impertinence, and you have not a shadow of 
wit and good sense. Adieu, adieu! Believe me 
so averse to you that it is impossible for me ever 
to be your most affectionate friend and humble servant 











**I would send this letter to a young lady who had an inquisitive 
father, telling ber beforehand to read all the uneven lines, and if 
her father was agreeable, I would omit the even lines 

* Hoping you will see fit to give me the prize,as I am a young 
boy, and never thought of writing such before, 

“ Yours respectfully, Det.” 

Not many of the letters come up tothe standard of 
acceptability. Such as they are, however, they are now 
in the hands of the fair judges who, by their united de- 
cisions, will no doubt prove their title to the epithet in its 
double sense. 

Subscribers who sent in essays on the ‘‘ Seven Wonders 
of the Nineteenth Century” are requested to have pa- 
tience for yet a little longer. Being holiday-time, the 
gentlemen on the committee selected to judge the essays 
are, unfortunately, nearly all away from home, and con- 
siderable delay in procuring a verdict is consequently un- 
avoidable. A few have been heard from, however, and 
we hope very soon to be able to announce the name of the 
lucky competitor who wins our one-hundred-dollar prize. 


OUR ACROSTIC 
PUZZLE. 

THE first correct solu- 
tion of the wreath acrostic 
puzzle was sent in by J 
K. Voshel!, 87 Weybosset 
Street, Providence, R. L., 
to whom we will have 
pleasure in sending, as 
promised, the complete 
works of Victor Hugo. 
In their haste to com pete 
for this prize many of 
our subscribers’ over- 
looked an 
point, 
swer to the 


Importa 
sending the an 
puzzle, but 
not the correct 
which our announcement 
called. for. Several of 
these answers 

form of telegraphic dis- 
patches, and, though 
mostly right as far as 
they went, could not be 
the competi 


solution 


took the 


entered in 


Less thun half the 


attempted 


tion. 
competitors 
the full solution of the 
puzzle and only a very 
number wholly 
succeeded. The 
panying illustration is 
the correct 
the puzzle. 


small 


accom 


solution of 
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THE UNEMPLOYED 





EMONSTRATIONS by unem ploy ( | 
Side of N Yi threatened at one time t we 

to give cons eranle u t » I police Inee! ry 
speeches by the now notorious Emma Goldmat \ y 
some of the more \ entand irresp t tl Anal t 
agitators, seemed, however, to divide the assemb ‘ 
two hostile factions, rather than to incite t iW 

rhe demand is made from certain q t 
city government must provi either \v ( 
these East Side workmen and the fa é \ 
saloonkeeper undertook to feed two t \ 
every day for a week There can be no « bt th nuch 
suffering exits among them, and that the outlook for the 


future is not bright 


The begin nstrations in New York 


ing of the late demo 


was on Wednesday, August 16 A cry went up from 
nearly one thousand men who have been thrown out of 
work within the past few weeks. The most remar}) vie 
and significant feature of the story was the fact that the 
demonstration had not been planned. It was sponta 
ous; it came almost like a flash, when one hungry mat 
raised his voice and said simply: ‘* Let us march.” 

In several factories near Washington Square and Clit 


ton Place, inthe upper part of Greene and Mercer Streets, 
hundreds of cloakmakers, clothing-cutters, furriers, ete., 
have been employed; but, owing to lack of business, many 
of them had to be discharged. As the wages they earn 
are barely sufficient to keep them, a few days out of work 
leaves them destitute 

The procession of the unemployed on August 16 went 
to Golden Rule Hall on Rivington Street, and there met 
Joseph Barondess, the leader of the Hebrew cloakmakers 
He asked them what they wanted 
“We want bread; we want work.” 

Barondess led them into the hall and explained to the 
They wanted 


They shouted back 


proprietor that they were men out of work 
to hold a meeting there, but they had no money 

They got the hall for nothing. There were 
speeches. Some of the men declared that they had been 
living on “half rations”? for more than a week. All of 
them were miserably poor. After a while the following 
resolutions were adopted: 


many 





rmen in the different trades in the 


tration assembled, which is 


We the undersigned workiu 
city of New York, in a hungry demon 
a natural consequence of the present conditions, do adopt the 
following: 

Whereas, The fact being that the monopolists of th city, 
London and Paris are responsible for the present miserable con- 
ditions, be it 

Resolved, That we ask every hungry man, woman and child to 
assemble in a great meeting and app to the public for bread; 

Resolved, 1at we call on all hungry workingmen to pay no rent 
until the present conditions are bettered ; 

Resolved, That we hold a meeting every day at the International 


ony 


Labor Exchange, at No. 257 East Tenth Street 





After the resolutions were adopted, about two hundred 
of the men went to the office of Samuel Gompers, president 
of the American Federation of Labor, at No. 14 Clinton 
Place. A committee composed of a capmaker, a carpen- 
ter, two cloakmakers, a furrier, a furniture worker and a 
day laborer called on Mr. Gompers and asked him for 
advice. He told them that there would be a meeting soon 
at the International Labor Exchange of delegates from 
all the trades now suffering in this city.—(See page 13.) 

- -~2< 
NEW CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 

HE Church of All Saints, as shown in our illustration, 

is in itself a good example of Venetian Gothic work 
manship, extremely lavish’ in detail without any ginger- 
bread appearance, while the brick mosaic is after the 
pattern of the Doge’s Jalace. Its interior is decorated 
in harmony with the primary colors of the Solar Spec- 
trum. They will attract you without your perceiving it 
The great jeweled window, of American glass, around 
which the pipes of the organ cluster, are in brilliant blues 
and purples, making it gleam and sparkle on its dark 
background like a sapphire brooch. From an ecclesias- 
tic standpoint, the altar would be the center of attrac- 





tion; from an artistic view, it’s a Gothic poem in 
buster, for its statue of the Virgin is finished with that 
minuteness and delicacy that characterizes the [te ‘ian 
school of sculpture. All Saints parish house w 
niend itself also to your attention, as it nestles up agains 


Should you step to Venice, 


the side of the greater edifice. 
the original of this house can be seen upon the Grand 


Canal, where it’s termed a palace. The interior of the 


parish house is a copy of its Venetian sister 

St. Matthew’s Episcopal Church is a purely Normar 
Gothic structure, whose chief characteristic lays in the 
manner with which the abutments fall away from 
main building, like a series of cascades, which give 
structure stability without 
Enameled brick mosaic will be 
terior of the building. The structure taken as a whole 





great appearing clumsy 


used throughout the in 
will present a good example of the modern advanced 
school of Gothic architecture 

The new addition to the First Presbyterian Church on 
Fifth Avenue will materially add to the size of the orig 
inal church building without disfiguring its 
unduly new when complete, as it will be 


are h tect ra 
features, or look 
in thorough harmony with the older structure of ca 





lated Gothic, of which style many of the solid chu ‘ 
and castles of England are built, nearly alway ooking 
particularly pretty with the addition of age a 
(See page 8.) 
4 NEW CURE FOR ASTHMA. 

MEDICAL science at last reports a t uN \ 
the Kola plant, found on the Congo river, t Africa. 8 
is their faith in its wonderful « ative powers, t K I t 
Co., 1164 Broadway, Ne York, are se t lar r use 
the Kola Compound free to a flere from Astl i. Send 
name and addre t rd and t 4 i 
by mail free 

For upward of fifty years Mrs. Wir S < 
been used f children wit neve f ‘ I 
acidity of the stomach, relic rind re es t 
cures diarrhoea, Whether aris f tee i 
An old and well-tried remed I ty-five nts a bott +7 


So enweven | nies 
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SKETCHES OF THE RECENT UNEMPLOYED LABOR RIOTS IN NEW YORK CITY. 
See page 11.) 
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Assures Brilllancy, Beauty 








Cures Blo 


teed 


Armless 


L. SHAW’ 


THE GREAT EVE BEAUTIFIER 


the eye 
Guaran 


and Strength to 

ted and Diseased Eyelids 
Send for pamy et 
Skeleton Bang Ideal, Wigs 
and Waves, 83.00 Up. 


\ Tip FoR NOVELIsTs. An English lady 
Wants a new novel, something quite new 
I hate,” she says, ‘‘ a novel ina dialect, or 
one about occult disease, or an uncomfort- 
able form of religion, or one with a pur- 
to advocate the peculiar view of its 


pose 
Writers, or one that upsets all your pre- 
|} vious belief and does not give you any- 


thing in the place of it, or one that every- 
body says you must read, knowing full 
well that they could not get through the 
first volume. In short, 1 don’t want a 
story that will irritate and annoy me, but 
one that will thoroughly amuse me from 
ecinning to end.”’ 


\ PETITION signed by the State officers 
and State House employees of Kansas has 
been sent to Governor Stone of Missouri 
asking him to call a Western and Southern 
convention to consider moves for the mutual 
relief of the people, for the cultivation of 
commercial relations and for securing free- 





| dom from the East in business affairs. 





Wavy Hair, Switches, all Leng Ceuvent 
Ilair, 85.00 Pp. 
amphilet How to be Beautif sent free 
1. SHAW, 54 W. Lath sireet, New VYeork. | 
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HOME 


Publiabers 


fe receive thousands of Samples, 
ke, Pa Cards, 








the A 





gent’s Ap 
velty Dealer 


S.. and they will send you Samples, ¢ A 
PUBLISHING ©O., PROVIDENCE, RK. 1. 


THE price of sealskins at Victoria, B. C., 
has been advanced five dollars each #s a 
result of the Behring Sea decision. rhe 
sealers are very bitter and say that Victo- 
ria’s day as a sealing headquarters has 
gone. They talk of selling their schooners 
and shutting up shop 








Complexion Preserved. 


DR. HEBRA’S 


VIOLA CREAM 


Removes Freckles, Pimples 
Liver- Moles, Blackheads, 
Sunburnand Tan,ani restoresthe 





yar and healthy complexion, 
to all face preparations and 
Atall druggists or 
MPO cts. Send for circular. 


G. C. BITTNER & CO., T 





















Sa restored to favor as 
Ldress material Some beau 
ful models of satin gowns 
have been turned out by the 
A hand- 
one is shown in 
The skirt 


bodice 


leading dressmakers 
some black 
our illustration 


trimming and under 


are of white satin embroid- 
ered in gold thread. Gold 
braid is also used as trim- 
ming for the edges and to 
form true-lover’s knots. The 


little 


ting closely at 


bodice has zouaves fit- 
the back and 
bouffante sleeves 

The secon 


d pretty 


costume 





is of pale-blue foulard with 
in black. ‘The vest 
and epaulettes are of accor- 
dion-kilted pale-blue crépe de 
chine, with a sash and revers 
of black and a jet 
buckle. 


a pattern 


velvet 


A sensible new traveling 


dress is shown in fawn-col- 


ored homespun cloth. It con- 


sists of a well-shaped skirt 


and bodice with a large de- 
tachable cape, having a turn- 
down coilar. The trimming 


consists of six rows of black 
braid. 

We give 
tumes for children 


two charming cos- 
The first 
biscuit-colored 


is a frock of 

crépon, having two rows cf 
tiny tucks round a straight 
skirt hanging loose from a 
puffed yoke of coral-colored 
armure silk, corded and 
drawn on to a small round 
yoke of guipure, edged with 
fine tucks in crépon. The 
sleeves are of crépon with 


two puffs of coral silk, also 
bands and cuffs of finely 
tucked crépon. 

The second figure shows a 
double-breasted straight coat 
of fawn-faced cloth with 
tinted pearl buttons. The 
collar, revers and front are 
piped with shot red and fawn 
armure; the capes and cuffs 
are of the same beautiful silk. 
With it is worn a Tyrolean 
hat in coarse, reddish sage 
straw, trimmed with bows 
of striped shaded red and 
green ribbon. 


‘‘We are advertised by our loving friends.”’ 


the 


Baby Vf 














WATKINS BENERMAN, 


Philadelphia. 


ellin’s Food 


If you wish your infant to be well nour- 
ished, healthy, bright, and active, and 
to grow up happy, robust, and vigorous. 


The BEST FOOD for 
Hand-fed Infants, Invalids, Convales- 
cents, Dyspeptices, and the Aged, is 


Mellin’s Food 


INFANTS and INVALIDS. 


Our Book for the instruction of mothers, 
“The Care and Feeding 
of Infants,”’ 


will be mailed free to any address upon 
request. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., 
Boston, Mass. 











SEE HOW 
. YOU Do IT FOR THE MONEY, 
Oxford 





SAYS SHE CANNOT 
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MARBLE QUARRY NO. 


FPREE — FREE 
A GRAND OFFER. 


MME. A. RUPPERT’S 
FACE BLEACH. 


MME. A. RUPPERT 
says: “TI appreciate the 
fact that there are thou- 
sands and thousands of 
ladies in the United 
States that would like 
to try my 
nowned FACE BLEACH; 
but have been kept 
from doing so on ae- 
count of the price, which 
is $2.00 per bottle, or 3 
bottles taken together, $5.00. In order that 
all of these may nave an opportunity, I will 
give toevery caller, absolutely free, during 
this month, a sample bottle, and in order 
to supply those living outside of city, or in 
any part of the world, I will send it safely 
packed, plain wrapper all charges prepaid, 
on receipt of 25c., silver or stamps.”” 

In every case of FRECKLES, pimples, moth, 
sallowness, black-heads, acne, eczema, Oili- 
hess or roughness, or any discoloration or 
disease of the skin, and wrinkles (not 
caused by facial expression) FACE BLEACH 
removes absolutely. It does not cover up, 
as cosmetics do, but is a cure. 

Address all communication or call on 


MADAME A. RUPPERT, 


6 East 14th St., New York. 


AGreat Advantage. 


A girl may have a willowy form, classic feat- 

ures und teeth like pearls, but she never can be 
7 + y 
BEAUTIFUL 

if her complexion is bad. For this reason a 
companion with plain features will outshine her 
if she possesses the advantage of a Jily-white 
skin, tinted with just enough pink to give ita 
lovely PEACH-BLOOM COLOR, 

This bewitching effect always follows the 
use of 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, 


which transforms the most sallow skin into 
purity and health, removes all unsightly erup- 
tions, und gives to the complexion that pecu- 
liarly fascinating appearance inseparable from 
the highest type of FEMALE LOVELINESS. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 











Glenn’s Svap will be sent by mail for 30 cts. for 
ane cake, or 75 cts.for three cakes, by C. N. 
CRITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 115 Fulton 
Street, New York City. 


and WHISKEY Habits cured 
at home witheut pain. Book 
— articulars tree. 


M. WOOLLEY, M, D., Atlanta, Ga 





World-Re- | 





| waving his sword. 


ONCE 


3, SHOWING BUTTRESS. 


THE MARBLE QUARRIES OF VER- 
MONT. 

HE charms of the scenery of Vermont 
are familiar to many, but compara- 
tively few of those who resort to the 

Green Mountains for the enjoyment of 
their scenery are aware of the wealth of 
marble which enriches that State and the 
grandeur of some of the effects one may 
see at the marble quarries. The region of 
Vermont that is most endowed with mar- 
ble lies in the Otter Creek Valley, reaching 
from Dorset in the south to Burlington in 
the north. Rutland, a brisk little city of 


A WEEK. 


| nd necessary to prop the roof of the 
; quarry With piers; these are sometimes 
artificial, but generally they are made by 
eaving huge pillars or buttresses of rock 
\ view of one of these tremendous but- 
tresses in Quarry No. 3 is represented in 
our illustrations. The blocks of marble 
are of course hoisted to the surface by 
powerful derricks But the workme! 
must go up and dow vy ladders along 


the walls of the caverns, which are ticklish 








enough when incrusted with ice in winter, 
The quarries are worked at all seasor 
and one would suppose that a depth of 
several hundred feet the marble would be 
free from the action of frost. But this 
seems not to be the case; on the contrary, 
the marble goes through a sort of freezing 
} process in cold weather which makes it 
brittle, and it becomes necessary to thaw 


it before it can be removed. This is done 

by saturating the blocks withsteam, which 

Is carried down thi ugi ong pipes and 

forced into the marble 
|} Until recently the marble was broken 
} out with pick-ax, hand-drill and blasting 
powder. But all this is simplified now by 
the use of the Wardwell steam channeling 
and quarrying machines, which travel on 
steel rails and can cut right and left, and 
perpendicularly and horizontally. One of 
these wonderful machines can cut a chat 
nel one foot deep and one hundred and fifty 
feet long in ten hours, while a frame, 
moved by hydraulic force and containing a 
gang of fifteen to twenty saws, can cut five 
hundred slabs inaday. The saws consist 
of flat iron blades, the friction being fur- 
nished by streams of sand and water, or by 
minute steel globulesinstead of the sand, 
constantly poured over the blocks of mar- 
ble that are being cut into slabs. 

A very fine grade of blue marble is found 
at the Little Blue Quarries. The marble 
of Dorset is somewhat coarse, suited rather 
to fagades and columns. The white mar- 
ble of Rutland, which is excellently fitted 
for monumental purposes, is nearly equal 
in quality to that of Carrara, while that of 
Brandon is quite equal in every respect to 
the best marble of Italy or Greece. But 
unfortunately, the Brandon marbie has so 








far been found to run in veins not more 





can only be used for relievos. 
5. G. W. BENJAMIN. 


WE WANT YoU: 


to act as our agent. We will treat you well and 
ay liberally for your services. The business is 
ight, genteel and easy to handle. No special! 
ability required, Either sex, young or old, with 
or without experience, can make money easily, 
rapidly and honorably working for us. You may 
begin at home, and, if you wish, work only dur 
ing your spare moments and evenings. OUR 
WORKERS {RE BETTER PAID THAN 
ALL OTHERS; earn their money with greater 





| 


| ease, and we supply them with articles that peo- 


some twelve thousand people, and one of 


the only three cities in Vermont, is the cen- 
ter of this region and of the business activ- 
ity of the Vermont marble business. 


The existence of marble in the Vermont | 


strata was known as far back as the Revo- 
lution, and the blue marble, the first to be 
used, was used for headstones at that pe- 
riod. One of the earliest examples of the 
employment of Vermont marble for this 
purpose is still to be seen in the stone 
placed over the grave of Colonel Benjamin 
Wait, an ancestorof the late Chief Justice. 
The colonel was wounded during the expe- 
dition to Canada and died on his way home, 
He was buried at Clarendon Springs, three 
miles from Rutland. Protected by an iron 
paling erected by his descendants, the grave 
is still to be seen in the middle of a field 
some distance from the road, bearing a 
quaint, full-length figure in bas-relief, rep- 
resenting an Officer in Continental uniform 
This is one of the earli- 


| est existing attempts at artistic sculpture 





in the United States. 

For nearly a century later marble was 
taken from the Vermont strata in a desul- 
tory way for tombstones and underpin- 
nings to houses. One quarry was formally 
opened in 1785, but the possibilities of 
wealth that lay in those hidden veins were 
not appreciated for many years. Perhaps 
the time was not yet ripe for the lavishness 
in the use of materials to which we are now 
accustomed in this country, and the means 
of transporting the marble from the quar- 
ries to the markets were still so primitive 
as to have greatly enhanced its cost. 

But, be this as it may, the fact remains 
that no systematic attempt was made to 
work the Vermont marble quarries until 
1844, when the company of Morgan & 
Sheldon was formed; Patrick Coffey was 
the first to strike a pick for them, and at 
last accounts he was still hale and hearty, 
after nearly fifty years at the quarries. 

Now there are forty quarries worked in 
the Otter Creek Valley, of which the most 
important is that of the Vermont Marble 
Company. : 

At the famous quarries of Carrara in 
Italy some four hundred quarries are in 
operation, employing six thousand men, 
while the Vermont quarries, although less 
im number, give employment to five thou- 
sand men, notwithstanding the very su- 
perior means used for getting out the 
stone: this is due in part to the superior 
maguitude of the Vermont quarries. 

At Dorset and many other spots the 
marble is found near the surface on the 
hillsides; but elsewhere, and especially 





near Rutland, the veins dip at an angle of | 


forty-five degrees, and it is necessary to go 
down toa great depth. At Quarry No. 3, 
at West Rutland, one looks plumb down 
two hundred and sixty-five feet to the 


| first gallery, where a still further depth is 


reached. As the marble is takenZoutfit is 


ple want and 
free. 


will have. Full particulars sent 
Write to-day and address 

GEORGE STINSON & CC., 
Box 1515, Portland, Maine 





MEN AND WOMEN, 
will pay $% to $4 


Light, t . 
, OSWEGO, N. Y | 


nor 





¥ OUNG 
able employment at home 
per week, write us. Mattoon & Co 


QUARRY OF 


than three to five inches thick, and hence | 





PROMPT 
RELIEF 


For biliousness. 
diarrheea, 
nausea, and 
dizziness, take 


Ayer's Pills 
the best 


family medicine, 
pureiy vegetable, 


Every Dose Effective 








FOLK reduced bs. & 
month; any one can 
make remedy at home Misa 

M. Umphrey, Tekamah, Nebr., 

says: “TIT lost 3) lbs. and feel splendid,’ 
Nostarving, Nosickness, Part’cis (sealed) 
2c. Halli Co., A.G., Box 404, St. Louis, Mo, 








CONSUMPTION 


SURELY CURED. 


To rue Eprrorn—Please inform your read- 
ers that I have a positive remedy for the 
above named disease, By its timely use 
thousands of hopeless cases have been per- 
manently cured. I shall be glad to send 
two bottles of my remedy free to any of your 
readers who have ccasumption if they will 
send me their express and post office address. 
T. A. Slocum, M.C., 183 Pearl St., New York. 


A BOOK FOR EVERY MAN 


Only $1.00. Strength! Vitality! 
















KNOW THYSELF, 


Or SELF-PRESERVATION. A new and only 
Gold Medal PRIZE ESSAY on EXHAUSTED 
VITALITY and all NERVOUS and PHYSICAL 
DISEASES of MAN. 300 pages, cloth, gilt; 125 
invaluable prescriptions, Only $1 by mail. 
Descriptive Prospectus with indorsements FRE 
of the Press and testimonials of the cured. 
Consultation in person or by mail. Expert treat 
ment. Address Dr. W. H. Parker, or the Peabodf 
Medical Institute, No.4 Bulfinch Street, Boston, Mass, 
The Science of Life, or Self-Preservation, is a 
treasure more valuable than gold? Read it now, 
every WEAK and NERVOUS man, and learn to be 
STRONG, VIGOROUS and MANLY, HEAL 
THYSELF ! — Medical Review. (Copyrighted.) 
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In all your outings— 
to the World’s Fair— 
Seaside — Mountains — 







| everywhere, take 
’ 
™E Road to health wm DBeecham’s 
dyspeptic lies in the ¢ onstant use of . 
“RIDGE’S FOOD,’ gNly tasteiew [D ll 
All interested se a for ae nphie t, naming this 250. estate: I S 















paper WOOLRICH & CO., Palmer, Mass. a 
| oO Got with you. 
. Illness frequently results 
al Good Soup, lle Se rved q from changes of food, water, 
climate, habits, etc., and the 
| how it refreshes after a 1 . ist—how fit remedy is Beecham’s Pills. 
| tingly it begins all good jinners, especially 56 


| if made with 





Purchase 
The Best! 


ah 


HAS THE DOUBLE CENTRE DRAUGHT 
Surpasses all others. 
JUST AS EASY TO 
LIGHT AS GAS, 
ALL DEALERS SELL IT. 
‘. Send for our Little Book. 


SRADLEY& HUBBARD MFG.CO, 


NEW YORK—BOSTON-—CHICAGO. 
FACTORIES: MERIDEN, CONN. 
5: per day, at 


$5 to $15 Rsr6 rag 


LIGHTNING 


Extract ° REEF 


Our little Cook Book tells how to use Ar- 
mour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces—a differ- 
ent soup for each dz ay in the month. We 
mail Cook Book free; send us your address. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 






















finest of jewelry good as 

new, on = kip ds of metal 
Iver or nickel 
capita 


sil THEY RIDE 


~ RAMBLER BIGYGLES 








tx and feel better—eat better—sleep bet- 
ter—work better—live better—arg bet- 


= ter. TRY IT YOURSELF. 
Ed Catalogue free at Rambler Agencies or by mail 
~ for 2 two-cent stamps. GORMULLY & JEFFERY 
S% Mpg. Co., Chicago, Boston, Washingto mn, New York 
SCIRIMIMIBIRAIS ISIS RIBiel 
Leading Lithographers 


ADIES! Write for terms. $3 sample corset free to The Orcutt Com y W.B. ORCUTT, Gunz. Mon. 
4 agents. Lewis SCHIELE & Co, 508 Broadway, N. Y. Corresp’d’ce Solicited, Chicagos 
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Paralysis Rheumatism. 
Kidne Liver, » Nervous an 


tion known. Circulars Free. pag 
Poe cresiment 10cents. Prof, B. B. Briss, lowaFal 


BRR SLR SR I ETS 

















Pears’ Soap does noth- 





talogue of Pianos containing 






ing but cleanse; it has . FREE! See 





bs “ & 16 pa ges. We have the largest 

x I ufactor tl ld, fi 
no medical roperties but b which we sell direct to the cone 
f 9 * sumer at wholesale prices, thus saving the profits of the 


| 
% dealer and the commissions of the agents 


> We furnish a first-class organ, Warranted $30.42 
7 ’ ee 


brings back health and the [fe Benes with Sol and Bock for ont 
s } No Money 


until instrument has been thoroughly tested in your own house. Sold 
on instalments, Easy payment. 
We positively gu vrantee every Orgs an and Piano twenty years. Send 
i 





color of health to many 


. . 
allow skin. Use it ofte 
Sa O S In. Se te O ten for catalogue at once if you want to obtain the greatest bargain ever 
offered on earth. Write your name and address plainly, and we will 
send by mail same day letter 
Stool, Book and C over 


. will sell the first Piano "= $17 00 Free. 
» for e= Regular price, $350.00. 


® our make in a place 


As an ady “men 


Give it time. 





y d 
Beethoven vie « Organ Co., 
a : P. O. Box 800, Washington, N. J. 
Ea Se 80-08 SPSS MEN NEM ONL NEM MEME NEM Mo Mo Mo Mo Mo Mo 


PATENTS; TRADE MARKS; 
Examination and Advice as to Patentability 


of Invention. 
Send for Inventors’ Guide, or How to Obtain a Patent. 
PATRICH OTA RREaLL, 


ATTORNEY -AT-LAWV, 


VILLA MARIA ACADEMY, Washington, D. C. 


139 E. 79th Ltreet, corner Lexington Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. Sunburn, Dandruff, 


» Notre Dame (Montreal), 


wai chon senate CHAFING, PRICKLY HEAT, 


an Clenzy. There is als Odors from Perspiration, 
Speedily Relieved by 


SOS VEVSVVCVSVSVsSssesesssses 
Best-Fitting 
THESE THREE EPITHETS Best-Wearing 


Best-Looking 
ARE FOUND TO BE APPLICABLE TO THE 


Cau Half - Hose 


They, or their equivalents, occur in nearly every testimonial. 
SEND FOR DESORIPTIVE SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass, 


PRICE-LI 
RAACLEVEEO BVOOVeeee ee 







































e Convent. Reopens 


THE LADY SUPERIOR. 


GENTS WH WANTED. ON SALARY. | preprerpremrtes a | Pp acker’ s Tar Soap 





nissior t i 
Ink HBrasit s «8500 per week 
Monrve t raser Mt'g ( > x La Crosse, Wis 


. An invaluable companion in the wood “'— Dr. Rowe, Am. Field, Chicago. 





